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THE CONTROL OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 

A DIFFERENT VIEW. 1 

THE expenditures of our national government are primarily 
under the control of Congress. No money can be drawn 
from the Treasury except in pursuance of an appropriation by 
law. 2 But when an appropriation has been made, all further 
direct control of the money passes from Congress to the execu- 
tive officers of the government. Within the limits of the 
appropriation acts, which are in many cases very broad, the 
amount and the particular character of the expenditures are left 
to the discretion of the heads of departments or, more generally, 
to some one of their thousands of subordinates. In the exercise 
of its control Congress has pursued the policy of making separate 
appropriations for particular objects, subdividing and particular- 
izing those objects more and more from year to year, and 
restricting them to specified classes of items with increasing 
minuteness. During the fiscal year 1891 there were over two 
thousand appropriations, counting by titles alone, made by Con- 
gress, ranging from a few dollars to $94,590,761 (for army 
pensions) ; and many of these appropriations embraced numerous 
subdivisions, each of which constituted a distinct appropriation. 3 

1 Cf. the article by E. I. Renick in the Political Science Quarterly for June, 1891. 

1 Constitution of United States, art. i, sec. 9. 

3 This subdivision and specification, however, is carried out with a very unsteady 
hand. For example, the appropriation for contingent expenses of the Treasury 
Department (amounting to one hundred thousand dollars) is subdivided into fourteen 
distinct appropriations, as follows : for stationery, for postage, for newspapers, books, 
etc., for travelling expenses, for freight, etc., for rent, for horses and wagons, for ice, 
for file holders, etc., for fuel, for lights, for carpets, etc., for furniture and for miscella- 
neous; and the last of these items is specified thus minutely : for washing and hem- 
ming towels, for the purchase of awnings and fixtures, window-shades and fixtures, 
alcohol, benzine, turpentine, varnish, baskets, belting, bellows, bowls, brooms, 
buckets, brushes, canvas, crash, cloth, chamois-skins, cotton-waste, door and window 
fasteners, dusters, flower-garden, street and engine hose, lace-leather, lye, nails, oil, 
plants, picks, pitchers, powders, stencil-plates, hand-stamps and repairs of same, 
stamp-ink, spittoons, soap, matches, match-safes, sponge, tacks, traps, thermometers, 
468 
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How is Congress to see that even the broad lines laid down in 
the appropriation bills are followed ? How is it to know that 
the moneys which it authorizes to be used for particular objects 
are applied to those objects and not to others? Those who 
are familiar with the interpretation and application of laws by 
administrative officers know the insuperable difficulties with 
which Congress has to contend. 

From an early day in the history of our government, Congress 
has endeavored to prevent the misapplication of" moneys appro- 
priated. Aided by the suggestions and recommendations of 
eminent Secretaries of the Treasury, it has enacted a series of 
laws which, even under existing circumstances, have operated to 
check the constant tendency of administrative officers to spend 
the public moneys with a free hand. 1 But the embarrassment 
under which it labors is, that it has not the direct power to en- 
force its commands. Congress may make restrictions, may 
prescribe rules, may say what shall and what shall not be done ; 
but laws do not execute themselves. It may declare that money 
shall not be used for any other than specified objects, but it 
cannot be present when the payments are made; it may lay 
upon administrative officers minute and specific restrictions, 
but it cannot stand guard over them to see that its commands 
are faithfully observed. With all its great and various powers, 
it is under certain practical limitations ; and in matters con- 
nected with expenditures it is at the mercy of administrative 
officers. Congress has been aware of its own weakness in the 
control of expenditures, but it has apparently failed to perceive 

tools, towels, towel-racks, tumblers, wire, zinc, and for blacksmithing, repairs of 
machinery, removal of rubbish, sharpening tools, advertising for proposals, and for 
sales at public auction in Washington, District of Columbia, of condemned property 
belonging to the Treasury Department, payment of auctioneer fees, and purchase of 
other absolutely necessary articles, ten thousand dollars. Act of July 11, 1890. 

On the other hand, the permanent appropriation of $5,500,000 annually for collect- 
ing the customs revenue is granted without any restriction as to items of expenditure, 
thus : There is appropriated, etc., " the sum of two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the expenses of collecting the revenue from customs for each 
half year." Sec. 3687, Rev. Stat. 

1 See Rev. Stat. sees. 3648, 3678, 3679, 3682, 3690, 3709, 3732, 3733, 3735 and 
5503; Stat, at Large, 18, no and 22, 255. 
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the value of the aid it might derive from the accounting officers, 
if they were properly equipped and sustained. 

To secure a proper control over the national expenditures the 
following requisites are indispensable : 

i. Full and carefully prepared estimates of the amounts 
needed by the various branches of the public service, specifying 
in detail the items upon which each amount is estimated. 

2. The publication of such estimates, when revised by Con- 
gress, as explanatory of the appropriations and as a guide to 
their application. 

3. The restriction of expenditures to objects which are neces- 
sary for the public service, and to the purchase at just and 
reasonable prices, of articles of a suitable and appropriate char- 
acter, not extravagant or luxurious. 

4. A strict accounting for moneys drawn from the Treasury, 
and the withholding of credit for any item of expenditure until it 
is clearly and satisfactorily shown that all material requirements 
of law affecting its validity have been fairly and substantially 
complied with. 

It will be readily seen that only the first and second of the 
above four requisites are within the immediate control of Con- 
gress, and even these not entirely. Congress may of course re- 
quire such estimates to be furnished as the basis of its grants 
of money, but their accuracy, their conformity to fact, is in the 
keeping of a thousand administrative officers, whose carefulness, 
thoroughness and fidelity are prime factors in the computation ; 
and it is doubtful if the estimates submitted will ever be brought 
very near the proper standard, unless a more discriminating 
scrutiny is given to them by Congress and a stricter compliance 
with proper requirements exacted. Almost every branch of the 
public service, however small, is disposed to magnify its own 
importance ; and nearly every administrative officer who is en- 
trusted with public expenditures is inclined to enlarge his dis- 
cretion and power and to increase the amount of public money 
at his disposal. Hence the greatest difficulty in securing trust- 
worthy estimates. 

The third requisite (inhibiting unnecessary, wasteful and ex- 
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travagant expenditures) must necessarily be confided to admin- 
istrative offices, and only partial supervision of their discretion 
can be wisely assumed by Congress. A careful consideration 
of the fourth requisite (that of exacting a strict accountability 
for expenditures and a compliance with law) will clearly show 
that if Congress should ever seriously contemplate the actual 
enforcement of the prohibitions and limitations and restric- 
tions which it capriciously imposes upon appropriations, the 
most effectual method of accomplishing its purpose would be 
to strengthen and sustain the accounting offices in their proper 
functions. In this way, and in this way only, can its control 
over expenditures be made in any degree real. Fully to accom- 
plish this purpose, the accounting offices should be carefully 
reorganized and consolidated, and given the character of an 
independent semi-judicial tribunal. 

The accounting offices are the principal safeguard provided 
by law for the protection of the Treasury. All revenues 
collected and all expenditures made by the government must 
be accounted for to them. The ordinary expenditures exceed 
$250,000,000 annually, 1 which are incurred and paid through 
the agency of many thousands of public officials, whose ac- 
counts it is the duty of the accounting officers to examine and 
certify. These officers are also required to examine and certify 
for payment numerous claims growing out of the various trans- 
actions in the several departments of the public service. But 
an examination of the organization and methods of procedure 
under the existing system discloses a number of conditions 
which impair its efficiency and consequently its value as an aid 
to Congress. 

This system comprises eleven distinct offices, namely, the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth auditors; the com- 
missioner of the general land office, who is an auditor as to 
accounts pertaining to the public lands ; the first and second 
comptrollers ; the commissioner of customs, who is in fact a 
comptroller ; and the register. These offices are organized in 

1 The expenditures for the fiscal year 1890 were $358,618,584.52. Finance 
Report, 1890, p. xxi. 
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four co-ordinate branches, each of which has a separate jurisdic- 
tion and is independent of the others. In general, accounts 
are first examined and certified by an auditor, and then re-ex- 
amined and certified by a comptroller. 1 It will be understood, 
however, that the accounts are not examined by the auditors 
and comptrollers in person ; that would be a physical impos- 
sibility. The examinations are made by their clerks, who are 
expected to scrutinize every item and voucher in the vast 
aggregate of claims and accounts, to verify the computations 
and ascertain the validity of the expenditures, and, if found 
correct in every particular, to "pass" them. Certificates of 
the amounts or balances found due are then submitted to the 
auditor or comptroller, by whom they are in general signed pro 
forma. But if in the course of such examination a clerk is in 
doubi as to the validity of any expenditure, he may submit it 
for instructions to the chief of his division or to the head of the 
office. New and important questions of law are generally de- 
cided by the latter officer. It is obvious, however, that to 
enable an auditor or comptroller to exercise this function, the 
validity of an expenditure must be first called in question by the 
examining clerk and be by him submitted for decision. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of December 3, 
1855, sa y s °f the accounting officers : 

In the extension of the business of accounting, the examination of 
the accounts stated in the first instance by the auditor, and then by the 
comptroller on appeal, has in many cases been omitted, the auditor and 
comptroller signing their names on the faith of the account stated by 
their respective accountants, thus opening the door and increasing the 
chances of departure from correct principles in the action of the 
department. ... To constitute a good auditor and a good comp- 
troller requires legal ability of a high order, a special knowledge of our 
fiscal and disbursement laws and regulations, coupled with unabating 
industry, unbending integrity and promptitude of decision ; and scarcely 
less can be required of the accountants in their offices. The auditors 
and comptrollers, and the accountants under them, constitute the safe- 

1 Many classes of accounts also undergo a preliminary examination in the various 
administrative offices before they are sent to the accounting offices. 
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guard of the national Treasury, and have to withstand the whole army 
of claimants and their interested clamor. 

Responsibility for the proper examination of the public ac- 
counts is thus seen to rest primarily upon the clerks by whom 
the examinations are actually made. To discharge their duties 
efficiently, they must be familiar with the laws relating to the 
expenditures under examination by them, with the decisions of 
the courts and with the principles for construing statutes ; and 
to render their work reliable, it is indispensable that it should 
be performed with scrupulous care, thoroughness and fidelity. 
Nothing is easier than to slight such examinations, and the 
probability of detection is very remote ; for all accounts, 
whether once hastily examined or twice hastily examined, and 
certified pro forma, are quietly deposited in the oblivion of the 
"files." 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of December 1, 
1879, sa id °f th e Treasury Department : 

The organization of the several bureaus is such, and the system of 
accounting so perfect, that the financial transactions of the government 
during the past two years, aggregating #3,35 4,345 ,040.53, have been 
adjusted without question, with the exception of a few small balances 
now in the process of collection, of which it is believed the government 
will eventually lose less than $ 13,000. [Page xliv.] 

But is not such a result what would be expected if accounts 
were carelessly examined ? It must be apparent, even to one 
who is not an accountant, that if disallowances are sparingly 
made and improper expenditures passed without question, the 
balances found due are likely to be small. There is no great 
efficacy in a system of double examinations, if neither of them 
is carefully made ; and the existing system is without adequate 
provision for fixing upon the proper persons the responsibility 
for failure in the discharge of their duties. It may also be 
noticed that by reason of the subdivision of the accounting 
offices into four co-ordinate and independent branches, there 
results a lack of uniformity in their decisions, so that there 
is one law for the settlement of the accounts of one officer 
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and another law for the settlement of those of another. From 
the same cause payments are frequently made through one 
office to officers or agents who are indebted upon accounts 
settled in another. And no adequate check exists for prevent- 
ing the payment of additional and double compensation in con- 
travention of law. 

Under existing law the accounting offices take jurisdiction 
of all claims against the United States, whether liquidated or 
unliquidated, and without limitation as to the time when they 
first accrued. Such claims are presented for settlement upon 
evidence furnished by the interested parties or their attorneys, 
and are nearly always pressed for immediate payment. In 
respect to long accrued and unliquidated claims, questions of 
fact necessarily arise, for the proper investigation of which the 
method of procedure in the accounting offices is manifestly 
inadequate. Such investigations require the examination of 
witnesses under oath and some means of testing the sufficiency 
and credibility of their testimony. But the accounting officers 
rely entirely upon ex parte affidavits and the unverified reports 
and certificates of officers, which are often based upon the repre- 
sentations of interested persons. The adjudication by the 
accounting offices of these, the most dangerous classes of 
claims, is thus effected without those safeguards which are 
deemed indispensable in all courts. 1 

Many of these claims are urged upon the accounting offices 
by prominent and influential public men. This is more likely 
to be the case with claims of doubtful legality, for such alone 
need persuasive aid. Under their existing uncertain tenure 
the accounting officers are prompted by personal interest to 
avoid incurring the displeasure of such influential persons. In 
many ways this condition tends to destroy that unswerving inde- 
pendence which is essential to the proper discharge of their 
judicial functions. It leads to a weak and time-serving course ; 

1 The attention of Congress was called to this subject by Secretary Sherman in 
his report of Dec. 21, 1878. For an able argument that it was not the intention 
of Congress to give the 'accounting officers jurisdiction of unliquidated claims, see 
Political Science Quarterly, VI, 248 (June, 1891), pp. 269-270. 
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to a lax and latitudinarian construction of appropriations in favor 
of pressing claimants ; to the non-enforcement of salutary laws ; 
to the misapplication of appropriations ; and to the breaking 
down of the barriers provided by law for the protection of the 
Treasury. 

The need of legislative provision against the misapplication of 
the public moneys was suggested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his notes upon the first message of President Jefferson. 
He said : 

There is but one subject not mentioned in the message which I feel 
extremely anxious to see recommended. It is, generally, that Congress 
should adopt such measures as will effectually guard against the misap- 
plication of public moneys, by making specific appropriations whenever 
practicable ; by providing against the application of moneys drawn from 
the Treasury, under an appropriation, to any other object or to any 
greater amount than that for which they have been drawn ; by limiting 
discretionary powers in the application of that money, whether by heads 
of departments or by any other agents ; and by rendering every person 
who receives public moneys from the Treasury as immediately, promptly 
and effectually accountable to the accounting officer (the comptroller) as 
practicable. The great characteristic, the flagrant vice, of the late admin- 
istration has been total disregard of laws, and application of public moneys 
by the departments to objects for which they were not appropriated. 1 

The needed legislation was liberally supplied by Congress, 
but the " flagrant vice," the " disregard of laws," could not be 
eradicated by merely restrictive legislation. Such restrictions 
are not more inviolable than other laws, and may be disregarded 
with similar impunity. In disbursing public moneys an admin- 
istrative officer is not under the surveillance of Congress, and if 
he ignores or evades or sets aside a provision which hampers 
him, what does it signify ? The money is spent and the world 
jogs on ! By adopting a loose or erroneous construction, he 
may frustrate or nullify or contravene a law, or he may be wholly 
ignorant of its existence, and go about his business as if the law 
were not. What check is there upon him ? Undoubtedly the 
most effectual check is to be found in requiring a strict account- 
ability according to law. But what if accounting officers are 

1 Writings of Gallatin, Henry Adams, vol. i, p. 68. 
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lax, or their clerks are negligent ! They, too, have power to 
ignore or to construe liberally or to pass without question 
accounts which simulate a compliance with law. Where, then, 
is the remedy ? 

There are no positive means of preventing such abuses. In 
the last resort, the functions of government must depend for 
their just and proper exercise upon the character of the officers 
to whom they are intrusted. But that something can be done 
to lessen such evils cannot be doubted. The difference in the 
character of two such bodies as the United States Supreme 
Court and the Board of Aldermen of New York City is an 
example of the effects of different conditions. The removal, as 
far as possible, of the perverting influences of self-interest must 
be the principal remedial measure. 

The vast powers and delicate functions of the accounting 
officers indicate the importance of surrounding them with the 
best practical safeguards. That there should be great care 
exercised in their selection may be taken for granted. That 
their tenure should be secure from the assaults of interested 
claimants and delinquents, may be considered equally manifest. 
The present civil service law, while looking in this direction, 
goes only a little way. It throws its protecting aegis over the 
clerks only, and but partially and imperfectly over them; for 
among them a class which needs its protection most urgently is 
now left to bear the brunt of the affray and is slaughtered with- 
out mercy. When the Treasury Department was reorganized in 
1875, 1 chiefs of division were established in the various offices, 
it being the intention that these chiefs should be selected from 
the principal clerks, who by reason of their knowledge, experi- 
ence and special training would be well qualified to superintend 
and direct the other clerks in the discharge of their duties. 
From what has been said of the importance of the duties of the 
clerks in the accounting offices, it will be obvious that this was 
a judicious and admirable provision. Moreover, it offered a goal 
for the commendable ambition of meritorious clerks, and en- 
couraged fidelity and proficiency. But the rules adopted by the 

1 Act of March 3, 1875, 18 Stat. 396. 
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Civil Service Commission most inexcusably excepted such chiefs 
of division from examination. 1 The effect of this injudicious 
concession to the patronage system has been to permit those 
important positions to be filled with inexperienced and merely 
nominal chiefs, incompetent to instruct and direct their trained 
subordinates. The rule thus operates in practice as a bar to 
the promotion of even the most worthy and meritorious clerks ; 
for, being the only important positions in the department at 
Washington which are in the free gift of the secretary, they 
are regarded as choice plums to be exchanged for reciprocal 
favors, past or prospective, and they' command a price in "influ- 
ence " which is beyond the reach of a department clerk. That 
such a policy tends to discourage the best clerks and to de- 
moralize the whole service, hardly needs to be suggested. This 
egregious mistake of the Civil Service Commission offsets about 
all the benefit the accounting offices derive from the law. 2 

But the accounting system itself needs an overhauling. To 
secure the results which an intelligent nation should insist upon 
having, the accounting offices ought to be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized and made independent of all administrative control. For 
this purpose a separate department should be established, hav- 
ing for its sole function the settlement of the public accounts. 
Such a department might appropriately be called the Depart- 
ment of Audit, and should embrace all the offices employed in 
the adjustment and registry of those accounts. By dispensing 
in great measure with the system of double examinations, and 
by consolidating the small offices, the eleven offices into which 
this branch of the service is at present divided could with ad- 
vantage be reduced to six, and the four co-ordinate divisions 
combined in one unified system. The six offices suggested are 
those of a comptroller and head of the department, who might 
be appropriately called the auditor-general ; a first, second, third, 
and fourth auditor; and a register. 8 Each of these officers 

1 Civil Service Rules, xix. 

2 \Cf. Political Science Quarterly, III, 279 (June, 1888). — Eds.] 

3 It is suggested by Mr. Renick in this Quarterly for June, 1891, p. 269, that 
there should be an auditor for each department. But this would require eight auditors, 
and the amount of work to be done by some of them would be trifling. Thus, for 
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should be provided with a deputy and, except the register, with 
a corps of trained examiners. The jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment should be so restricted as to exclude all claims not author- 
ized by law, all unliquidated claims and all claims which should 
not be presented to the department for adjudication within five 
years from the date when they first accrued. 

It is not necessary to indicate in detail all the duties which 
should be prescribed for these officers. One suggestion, how- 
ever, may be made. Only the more important duties of the prin- 
cipal officers are prescribed by existing law. There are strong 
reasons for extending such legislative direction to the minor 
officers or examiners. As has been pointed out, the responsi- 

settling the accounts of the Department of Justice only ten or twelve clerks would be 
required; for the Department of State, six or seven; for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, four or five; while the War Department would require 390 and the Post-Office 
412. 

The suggestion is also made (p. 272) that each auditor should be his own regis- 
ter and collect the outstanding balances arising in his office. It frequently happens 
that an officer is indebted on accounts settled by one auditor, and entitled to payment 
on accounts settled by another. If all balances were registered in a central office, a 
settlement would be made in such case by a transfer; but without such a central 
office, payment would be made to the officer by one auditor and suit brought against 
him by the other. 

It is further suggested (pp. 279, 280) that disbursing officers be exempted from 
responsibility, but be compelled to refer to the accounting officers, for adjustment be- 
fore payment, all demands of a doubtful nature. There is undoubtedly a difficulty in 
dealing with disbursing officers who pay out money on the orders of their superiors. 
When payments are so made which are unauthorized by law, it is a hardship to 
charge them against the innocent disbursing officer; but if this is not done, the law 
may be violated with impunity. How can he be compelled to refer doubtful cases 
to the accounting offices? He may have no doubt; he may be ignorant of some 
law or of its proper construction, or careless in his examination of the question. If 
he pays out the money and is relieved of responsibility, is not that the end of it ? To 
avoid such a result it would be necessary to put all disbursing officers under the con- 
trol of the accounting officers. If this could be done, it would be a most admirable 
arrangement. But under our system nearly all disbursing officers are also adminis- 
trative officers, and as such, they are necessarily under the control of the heads of the 
various departments. They embrace officers of the army and navy, collectors of 
customs and internal revenue, superintendents of life-saving stations, postmasters, 
marshals, receivers of land offices, etc. To hold these officers to a strict accountability 
is the only safeguard of the Treasury. l?ut in cases of hardship, where money has 
been paid out in good faith in obedience to an order of the head of a department, 
the facts should be reported to Congress for an act for the relief of the disbursing 
officer. Congress would thus be advised, and the necessity of its sanction would 
operate as a salutary check. 
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bility for the efficiency of the examinations rests primarily upon 
the clerks by whom the examinations are actually made, and it 
is important that their duties should be defined and guarded by 
express statutory provisions. For example, accounts for ex- 
penditures aggregating many hundred thousands of dollars have 
been known to be passed by unscrupulous clerks and certified 
pro forma by unsuspecting accounting officers, without a single 
voucher having been examined, — in fact, without the bundles 
having been untied. 

The duties of the auditors would not require modification, 
except in some matters of detail ; but the proposed change in 
their relation to the system would increase their responsibilities 
and assimilate their functions very nearly to those of ^he present 
comptrollers. 

In view of the enlarged jurisdiction of the auditor-general, 
who would take the place of the three comptrollers of the pres- 
ent system, it would probably be necessary to diminish the 
magnitude of the duties which would otherwise devolve upon 
him. This could be advantageously effected by relieving him 
of the duties of keeping appropriation ledgers and countersign- 
ing warrants for moneys covered into the Treasury (which duties 
should be assigned to the register), and by dispensing in great 
part with the double examination of accounts. Thus, it would 
seem expedient to make it the duty of the auditor-general to 
superintend the examination of all claims for moneys to be paid 
out of the Treasury ; but as to disbursing officers' accounts, he 
should be required to examine only such as he should deem 
necessary, either for the purpose of verifying any balances 
which he might question, or of ascertaining the efficiency of 
the examinations made under the supervision of the auditors. 
This would relieve him of much unnecessary labor, and at the 
same time he would be enabled to ascertain the degree of 
efficiency of such examinations, and, as head ot the department, 
to take such action as should be necessary for maintaining the 
proper standard. 

It would also be expedient to restrict his power in the allow- 
ance of claims. This would be partially effected by the pro- 
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posed limitation of the jurisdiction of the department. As a 
further restriction he should be denied authority to certify a 
larger amount due a claimant than that found due by the auditor 
who certified the claim, except upon appeal. Provision should 
be made for such appeals, to what in judicial phrase might be 
termed a full bench. For this purpose the auditor-general and 
the four auditors should be constituted a board of audit and 
review, which should be convoked from time to time by the 
auditor-general for the purpose of re-examining claims and 
accounts upon appeal, and also of considering questions of law 
arising in the examinations in respect to which the auditor-gen- 
eral or an auditor should be in doubt. 

Such a council would also serve another important purpose. 
The accounting officers now stand alone and derive little or no 
support from one another. In the decision of questions of law 
concerning which a comptroller is not entirely free from doubt, 
it is only natural that he should hesitate to oppose his single 
judgment to arguments and opinions often forcibly presented by 
able attorneys. Especially is this true in cases which involve 
large private interests, or in which the enforcement of the law 
would cause a personal hardship. Such cases seem to justify a 
relaxation of the hard lines of the statute and the exercise of 
discretionary power. But when this path is once entered upon 
the descent is easy, and the Treasury is without protection. On 
the other hand, if such sympathetic appeals are denied, the 
comptroller will be stigmatized as technical, arbitrary and nar- 
row-minded. To the strong the task is thankless ; to the weak 
it is perilous. By providing for consultations on doubtful ques- 
tions of law and for united action upon appeal, it is believed 
that the accounting officers would receive aid from one another, 
and that they would derive a support and strength from the 
unity of the system which would relieve them from personal 
opprobrium and enable them to withstand the demoralizing ten- 
dency of extraneous pressure. 

The proposition to separate the accounting officers from the 
Treasury and to establish a new department will no doubt meet 
with objection. Things with which we have long been familiar 
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are apt to be regarded as proper and even necessary, and we are 
disposed to question any change. The relation of the accounting 
offices to the Treasury, however, is merely one of aggregation. 
In the rapid growth of the executive departments such aggrega- 
tions become from time to time excessive, and require cutting 
down. The Departments of Agriculture, of Justice and of the 
Interior are prominent examples of this wholesome pruning and 
transplantation. 

It may be said that the evils attending the present system 
have been due to the bad or weak men who have been entrusted 
with its responsible duties, not to the system itself, and that 
with good men it would prove satisfactory. But neither a good 
system and bad men, nor a bad system and good men, meet the 
requirements of the present day ; and a strong objection to the 
existing organization is that it tends to make men bad — that it 
destroys that independence and dauntless rectitude which are 
indispensable to the proper exercise of the judicial functions of 
the accounting officers. 

It is not apparent in what manner the supervision of the set- 
tlement of the public accounts can be beneficially exercised by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and such supervision is repugnant 
to the proper discharge of those duties by the accounting 
officers. It would be manifestly improper to authorize officers 
and agents entrusted with the collection or disbursement of 
public moneys to settle their own accounts. It is equally a 
sound principle that no department having control of public 
revenues or expenditures should also have control of the set- 
tlement of the accounts therefor. 

It is the theory, and a wise one, upon which the final adjustment 
and settlement of accounts in the Treasury Department is founded, 
that the officers who pass upon them shall be wholly distinct from those 
who expend the money or incur the liabilities. 1 

There does not appear to be any satisfactory reason for 
making an exception to this principle in the case of the Treas- 
ury Department. If it should be said that the Secretary of the 

1 Chief Justice Richardson, in Waters' Case, 21 Ct. CL 30, 38. 
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Treasury, as the fiscal agent of the government, is more directly 
interested than the heads of other departments in the strict 
accountability of all officers and agents who are entrusted with 
public moneys, it must be answered that the most effectual 
method of securing such accountability is to strengthen the 
accounting officers in the proper discharge of their duties, and 
to remove those conditions which imperil their judicial inde- 
pendence and weaken their power. 1 

Upon the practical ground of economy it is desirable that the 
accounting offices should be organized as a separate department 
reporting directly to Congress, and should be made independent 
of extraneous influences. With such an instrumentality to sup- 
plement its powers, Congress would be no longer embarrassed in 
controlling the public expenditures by its inability to enforce its 
enactments restricting the use of appropriations. A general 
sense of public right and justice also urges the change. 2 

NlLES HlBBARD THOMPSON. 

1 In his report " On Simplifying the System of Public Accounts," Peter G. 
Washington makes the pertinent remark : " His [the secretary's] preliminary order 
to pay the money forecloses his subsequent judgment as to its legality." Ex. Doc. 
No. 71, 24th Congress, 2d sess. Secretary Woodbury, in a report to the Senate in 
December, 1834, said : " It is manifest that no effectual check can ever exist in any 
case where the same officer authorizes the expenditure and audits or controls the 
audit of the accounts." Senate Doc. No. 6, 23d Congress, 2d sess. p. 5. 

2 It may be thought that the foregoing criticism of the existing accounting system 
dwells too exclusively upon its defects. Some features of the system are undoubtedly 
praiseworthy, and much might be justly said of many able and highly honorable men 
who have served as comptrollers and secretaries of the Treasury. The system would 
be intolerable if this were not true; but to expatiate on those features would be un- 
profitable. 



